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The Outlines of Metaphysics, by John S. Mackenzie. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

This book is intended primarily for those who are just beginning 
to study philosophy; but it would seem that Professor Macken- 
zie also intended to state his views for others than beginners. As 
an elementary text-book, the book is useful ; it raises most of the 
problems of metaphysics and give some account of their connec- 
tion; but it suffers from not containing enough discussion of the 
views of those who disagree with its author, and is consequently 
unsatisfactory both for the beginner and for the more advanced 
student. The latter would feel from time to time annoyed at the 
manner in which the author discusses debateable points, and also 
by his frequent complete ignoring of the arguments for the other 
side. But this, though a defect, is, from another point of view, a 
thing of some usefulness, because it tends to excite a spirit of 
criticism, none the worse for its antagonism to Professor Macken- 
zie's views. 

The book has also another defect. Perhaps vagueness is in- 
separable from such an elementary text book, but there are dif- 
ferent kinds of vagueness. When dealing with an emotionally 
interesting subject, Professor Mackenzie's phraseology is vague — 
whether intentionally or not it is hard to say — for vague phrases 
often possess the capacity of arousing an emotional interest in 
the subject discussed : but there is always a danger that such vague- 
ness may depress rather than stimulate the reader, unless the 
author is especially careful to suit his language very aptly to his 
subject and his own feelings ; a restrained enthusiasm often tends 
to an expression which appears too nice; and often it is sug- 
gestive of a personal pedantry. This last, however, is only a fault 
of style. 

It would have been better if Professor Mackenzie had devel- 
oped more arguments. His chapter on "Sensation" is especially 
open to criticism ; for therein little or nothing is said of his view 
which all beginners are almost bound to hold. Professor 
Mackenzie may believe, and no doubt has reasons for believing, 
that realism is wrong; but it is a view deserving more attention 
than he has given it in his book. The naive realist is dismayed, 
and dissatisfied ; the crude realist is annoyed. The chapter on the 
various philosophic systems also seems to suffer from the same lack 
of arguments. Dualism is hardly to be dismissed by an appeal to 
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common sense, which holds that mind and matter interact. Dual- 
ism demands further discussion than this. Again of Materialism 
he says, that "anyone who has ever realized the fundamental anti- 
thesis between matter and thought, can hardly hold the view that 
thought can be regarded as a mode of matter, in the sense in which 
matter is contrasted with thought." What exactly does mode 
here mean? Anyhow, Professor Mackenzie gives no argument 
against the view that consciousness is an Epiphenomenon, save 
the little which he has already said against Dualism. It is, of 
course, impossible to say everything about all the systems of 
philosophy in so small a book; and we cannot rightly accuse 
Professor Mackenzie of unfairness because he has not said more 
than he has; but the scantiness of the sketch deprives this chap- 
ter of all value. 

Professor Mackenzie goes on to deal with his own method, the 
genetic method. And here it is hard to follow him. It is hard to 
understand what he means exactly by "the process of the devel- 
opment of our experience." He assumes that men do construct 
their own experiences, and then, assuming this, goes on to 
show how they construct it. Experience for Professor Mac- 
kenzie, seems to mean something actually put together, a con- 
struction. So things, objects, are not only logically analyzable 
into simpler elements, but also somehow actually pieced together 
out of those elements. He distinguishes three main stages of con- 
scious experience, sensation, perception and conception. But he 
admits that a purely sensational level of consciousness is impos- 
sible. But if there is no such thing as a purely sensational level 
of consciousness, surely what has been called sensation is nothing 
other than perception. Is not the sensation of a color really al- 
ways a perception of a color, i. e., a judgment that this color is 
related to this piece of space? And if there is no purely sensa- 
tional level of consciousness, can we in any sense be said to con- 
struct our sensations? Can a consciousness be said to construct 
anything of which it is not conscious? 

Though Professor Mackenzie gives no reason for holding any 
other view than that we know the world directly, that is that it is 
just what we perceive, he asserts that each individual constructs 
his own experience. "The world of matter and the world of 
thought," he says, "are both ideal constructions." Yet he says 
that experience is objective. This is difficult to follow. "It is 
emphatically one world that we know." But how does Professor 
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Mackenzie pass from this plural, experiences, to the singular ex- 
perience? What reason has he, on his own principles, for be- 
lieving there are any other experiences ? Each man makes a con- 
struction differing numerically if not qualitatively from the con- 
struction of each other man. How then, except by blind faith, 
can Professor Mackenzie assert that it is one world that we know ? 

In summing up the results of his genetic survey, Professor 
Mackenzie says, "we now see that the world of matter and the 
world of thought, in the only sense in which these two can be set 
in opposition to one another, are both ideal constructions." But 
this is just an assertion. Professor Mackenzie has not proved 
that each mind constructs its world. He has not even demon- 
strated the plausibility of such a view. And further, such a view 
leads to great difficulties ; it is difficult to see how Professor Mac- 
kenzie can avoid a solipsistic conclusion. "Our genetic survey" 
has put us in a position "to view the various elements of our ex- 
perience in relation to the whole of our experience," he says ; and 
this it may have done, but it has not shown that mind and matter 
are aspects of reality in the sense in which aspect is to be distin- 
guished from part. 

The last part of the book contains a discussion of various "con- 
structions," perceptual, scientific, ethical, aesthetic, religious, and 
speculative, and also criticises these "constructions." There is 
much interesting reading in these last chapters ; but one's estimate 
of the book will depend largely on one's agreement or disagree- 
ment with Professor Mackenzie with regard to the subject dealt 
with in Part II. that is "his genetic method." The book might 
have been more convincing if there had been more argument. As 
here set forth Professor Mackenzie's philosophy does not convey 
conviction ; but, then, conviction is too much to expect from any 

philosopher. 

A. R. Ainsworth. 
King's College, Cambridge. 



Principles of Class Teaching. By J. J. Findlay, M. A. Lon- 
don : Macmillan & Co., 1902. Pp. xx, 442. 

There are several reasons why we should look forward with 
interest to a volume from the pen of Dr. Findlay. He has had 
experience of more than one type of public school. His knowl- 
edge of the literature of pedagogy is of the widest, and he 



